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OUR  MOTTO  IS 

THE  BEST— THE  VERY  BEST— AND 
NOTHING  BUT  THE  BEST 

Paints  of  Every  Kind 

B.  Binswanger  &  Co. 

US  Nortk  Fourth  St,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

L.  MOERMAN 

Tonsorial  Artist 

Court  and  Main  Streets 
Doylesto\*|i,  Pa. 


Sanders  &  Sauers 

Photo  Studio 

Successors  of  R.    Craven 

Pictures,   Picture   Framing,  Postcards 

Commercial,    Amateur,     Finishing 

Buildings,  Etc.  Family  Groups 

Corner  Court  and  State  Sts.,      Doylestown,  Pa. 


HENRY  S.   BEIDLER 

Dealer  In 

Coal,     Flour,     Grain,      Feed,     Timothy 

and    Clover   Seed,    Lime, 

Fertilizers,   &c. 

South  Main  St.,  Opposite  the  Gas  Works 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


W.  BERSHTEIN 

College,  School  and  Fraternity  Insignia 

Manufacturing  Jeweler  and  Stationer 

Diamonds,  Watches  and  Jewelry 

733  WALNUT  ST.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Sol.  Barnet  &  Son 

Tanners  of 

Skinners  and  Fancy  Leathers 

66-68  GOLD  STREET 
New  York      :      :      :      :      N.  Y. 

D.  HELFAND 

Wholesale  Dealer  In 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Cigarettes 

Importers  and  Jobbers  in 
Pipes,  Matches,  Playing  Cards,  Etc. 

,318  S.  SECOND  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

HISTAND  BROS. 
Slaters  and  Tin  Roofers 

Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rods 

Galvanized  Corrugated   Roofing 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Harry  D.  Richards 

The  College  Photographer 

Expert  in  panorama  photography,  large  groups, 
estates,  manufacturing  plants,  etc.  Photographed  on  one 
negative  up  to  ten  feet  long. 

4371   CRESSON   ST.,   MANAYUNK,   PA. 
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STUDYING  SOCIOLOGY 


When  people  in  our  town  think 
about  the  biggest  department  store 
in  the  city,  they  think  of  only  a 
name.  For  the  reputation  of  this 
largest  commercial  emporium, 
though  well  established,  is  but  the 
shadow  of  the  reputation  of  the 
business'  founder.  Tradition  still 
fosters  Wilbur  Floss,  even  though 
the  man  himself  has  ceased  to  be. 
Xow  and  then  the  public  gives  a 
thought  to  the  daughter  who,  as 
sole  heir,  inherited  all  of  her 
father's  possessions.  Still,  very 
little  was  known  of  Miss  Florence 
Floss.  It  was  believed  generally 
that  she  was  off  somewhere  at  Vas- 
sar  or  Bryn  Mawr  completing  her 
education.  However,  all  this  is 
aside  from  our  story. 

One  day  quite  recently  an  at- 
tractive, smartly  dressed  young 
woman  went  into  the  famous  Wil- 
bur Floss  establishment,  evidently 
bent  upon  a  definite  mission,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  brisk  walk  and  busi- 
nesslike manner  with  which  she 
ascertained  the  whereabouts  of 
those  departments  needed  to  sup- 
ply her  wants.  Scattered  every- 
where through  the  crowds  of  shop- 
pers could  be  seen  the  neat,  trim 


sales  girls,  uniformly  dressed  in 
black  and  wearing  little  white 
aprons.  One  of  these  pale-faced 
servitors  approached  and  inquired, 
"Have  you  been  waited  on, 
Madame?" 

"No,  dear,"  was  the  kindly  re- 
sponse. Our  young  lady  was  not 
the  ordinary  shopper,  you  see. 
There  was  that  tone  in  her  voice 
that  reveals  human  sympathy.  "I 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  floor- 
walker, please." 

The  shrill,  piping  cry  of  "Mr. 
Sympe ;  oh,  Mr.  Sympe !"  followed 
at  once. 

Upon  hearing  his  name,  a  mor- 
bidly languid  gentleman  in  a  frock 
coat,  wing  collar  and  tortoise-shell- 
ed spectacles,  disengaged  himself 
from  a  mirror  and  made  his  way  to 
the  girl  who  had  called.  When  he 
was  but  a  short  distance  away,  she 
said,  indicating  the  customer,  "Lady 
here  wants  to  see  you,"  and  then 
turned  to  arrange  a  mass  of  mer- 
chandise that  lay  cluttered  on  a 
nearby  table. 

The  floor-walker  coughed,  and. 
adjusting  his  tortoise  -hells,  asked 
in  his  suavest  tunes.  "Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you:"' 
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"Oh,  are  you  the  floor-walker?" 
Then  consulting  a  little  notebook 
the  lady  continued,  "I  want  to  ar- 
range a  purchase  of  one  thousand 
of  these  garments,"  and  she  pointed 
to  a  pile  of  children's  dresses. 
"Send  them  to  the  Juvenile  Wel- 
fare Association." 

>fc  %  H=  5fc  *  jfc 

A  few  weeks  later  the  following 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  in  the  "Help  Wanted,  Fe- 
male" column : 

WTanted — At  once,  twenty 
young  women  of  refined  ap- 
pearance for  sales  department. 

Apply  at  office  of  Superin- 
tendent, 

Floss  Dept.  Store. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  within  a 
few  days  twenty  additional  uni- 
forms of  black,  with  their  accom- 
panying white  aprons,  were  pro- 
vided for  the  increase  in  the  Floss' 
selling  force.  So  it  also  came  to 
pass  that  a  new  element  entered  into 
the  biography  of  our  friend,  Mr. 
Sympe  of  Floss'. 

In  passing  the  glove  counter 
shortly  after  the  employment  of  the 
extra  help  needed  for  the  rush  sea- 
son that  was  approaching,  our  floor- 
walker hero  believed  he  saw  some 
one  strangely  familiar  to  him.  How- 
ever the  pretty  girl  in  black,  with 
the  cute  little  white  apron,  met  his 
look  without  any  signs  of  recogni- 
tion. Evidently  she  was  a  new- 
comer. She  was  much  as  the  others 
were,  except  for — well,  he  did  not 
know  exactly  in  what  or  how  she 
differed  from  the  other  sales  per- 
sons.  Still  there  was  an  appreci- 
able difference  beyond  the  healthier 
color  of  the  face — a  difference  that 
made  itself  felt  even  upon  the  in- 


tellect with  which  Mr.  Sympe  of 
Floss'  was  blessed.  At  various 
times  thereafter  he  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  of  observing  her 
without  apparently  doing  so.  What 
a  charming  girl  she  was  !  How  she 
could  work,  and  how  pleasant  she 
could  make  the  duties  of  her  co- 
workers by  a  most  wonderful  and 
generously  lavished  smile !  Such 
were  Mr.  Sympe's  reflections. 

Of  course,  it  would  never  do  for 
him  to  seek  her  company.  He  pon- 
dered over  the  difference  in  their 
respective  positions  in  the  store,  and 
concluded  that  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  for  him  to  show  her  even 
the  slightest  degree  of  favoritism. 
Still — ahem — no,  he  must  not.  The 
dignity  of  his  office  would  not  per- 
mit of  the  slightest  deviation  from 
his  fixed  rule  of  refusing  to  have 
anything  to  say  to  other  employees, 
except  when  required.  However, 
this  resolve  was  soon  to  be  tested 
and  found  wanting.  It  started  in 
the  elevator  one  day  when  he  knew 
she  was  going  to  the  day  nursery 
for  children.  It  was  her  habit  to 
take  part  of  her  lunch  period  to 
visit  the  little  kiddies,  whose  moth- 
ers were  employed  in  the  store,  and 
who  were  taken  care  of  during  the 
day  at  the  expense  of  the  firm. 

"I  note  you  are  interested  in  my 
nursery  idea,"  began  Mr.  Sympe, 
as  the  car  sped  upwards.  The 
twinkle  in  her  eye  upon  hearing 
these  words  might  mean  anything, 
and  the  speaker  faltered  momen- 
tarily as  he  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  the  girl  knowing  that  the 
nursery  was  really  the  result  of 
Miss  Florence  Floss'  efforts.  How 
ever,  he  was  reassured  as  she  re- 
plied, "Oh,  so  it  is  your  idea.  How 
noble!" 
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lie  continued:  "That  is  only  a 
trifle.  It  docs  not  amount  to  more 
than  my  interesl  in  the  study  of 
sociology.  Through  my  friendship 
with  Miss  Florence  Floss  I  man- 
aged to  send  a  thousand  children's 
frocks  to  the  Juvenile  Welfare  As- 
sociation last  month." 

Her  reply  was  lost  as  the  ele- 
vator stopped  at  the  top  floor,  and 
all  the  passengers  made  their  exit. 

The  entire  floor  was  covered  with 
sand ;  hundreds  of  children  gam- 
holed  there  carefree,  joyously 
shouting  as  they  slid  down  the  long 
wooden  chutes  into  a  soft  sand 
hank,  or  flew  high  up  in  the  many 
swings  which  ahounded.  Nurses 
took  care  of  those  who  were  so 
young  as  to  be  unable  to  care  for 
themselves.  At  one  end  of  the 
compartment  was  a  long  line  of 
bubbling  youth  waiting  impatiently 
for  a  regular  afternoon  allotment 
of  a  pint  bottle  of  milk  and  a  hand- 
ful of  cookies. 

The  little  salesgirl  looked  on, 
beaming  with  delight  at  the  sight. 
She  clapped  her  hands  like  a  little 
child,  and  exclaimed,  "If  we  could 
only  have  something  like  this  for 
the  men  and  women  who  toil  here." 

The  floor-walker  stroked  his 
chin,  and  said,  "Humph  !"  then  add- 
ed patronizingly,  "I'll  see  what  I 
can  do  about  that.  My  influence 
with  the  managers  and  with  Miss 
Floss  is  sufficient  to—."  He  just 
caught  sight  of  those  merry  eyes 
and  stopped  abruptly.  "Of  course, 
T  cannot  promise  anything  definite." 
With  these  words  he  turned  back 
to  the  elevators,  the  girl  follow- 
ing. 

The  following  day  they  met  in 
the  employees'  lunchroom.  "Oh, 
Mr.  Sympe,"  she  gushed,  "it's  won- 


derful of  you.     How  shall  we  ever 
be  able  to  thank  you  for — ." 

The  person  addressed  attempted 
to  gulp  down  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
in  one  swallow  ;  he  left  his  corned 
beef — and  half  eaten,  and  flew  pre 
cipitately,  stopping  only  long 
enough  to  blurt  out,  "Excuse  me, 
I'm  in  an  awful  hurry."  The  ele- 
vators were  evidently  too  slow,  for 
the  retreating  floor-walker  took  to 
the  stairs  (six  flights).  On  reach- 
ing his  own  department  he  sat  down 
and  "mopped  his  brow." 

"Gosh,"  he  soliloquized.  "I  won- 
der what's  up  now.  If  I  had  re- 
mained in  that  lunchroom,  the  girl's 
talk  would  have  put  the  crowd  wise 
in  a  minute." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Sympe."  He  looked 
up  startled.  There  standing  before 
him  was  the  girl. 

"Aren't  you  going  up  to  the  nur- 
sery today?"  she  half  coaxed. 

"No — er;  that  is — er — yes." 

"You  must  not  be  so  backward 
and  bashful,  Mr.  Sympe,"  she  vol- 
unteered, as  they  started  for  the 
nursery.  "It  almost  seems  as 
though  you  were  ashamed  of  your 
charities." 

"It  isn't  that,  Miss — ah— I—." 

"Top  floor — day  nursery.  Going 
down,"  cried  the  elevator  boy,  all 
in  one  breath. 

The  girl  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Sympe  swore.  Here  he  was  rushed 
up  to  this  miniature  tower  of  Babel 
and  deserted  among  the  enemy — he 
disliked  children.  It  seemed  as  it* 
the  rescuing  elevator  would  never 
come.  At  last  the  interminable  pe- 
riod was  over — the  elevator  arrived. 
He  was  just  about  to  step  into  it 
when  a  voice  cried  out,  "Mis-ter 
Sympe." 
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He  turned  to  find  the  girl  coming 
toward  him  with  a  baby  boy  in  her 
arms.  The  child  had  been,  crying, 
and  its  face  was  tear-stained. 

"I  saw  the  poor  little  fellow 
weeping  when  I  got  out  of  the  ele- 
vator," she  explained,  "and  I  went 
over  to  comfort  him."  Stroking 
the  child's  flaxen  curls,'  she  went 
on,  "Isn't  he  a  dandy  fellow  ?  Kiss 
him,  Mr.  Sympe." 

Before  Sympe  was  aware  of  it 
the  baby  was  in. his  arms,  gleefully 
kicking  his  (Sympe's)  watch  pock- 
et and  playfully  patting  his  neck, 
leaving  tiny  Bertilion  seals  on  the 
floor-walker's  immaculate  white  col- 
lar. The  girl  came  to  the  rescue 
just  in  time  to  save  the  tortoise- 
shelled  spectacles.  Their  owner  re- 
calls the  day  with  horror  yet.  Ex- 
actly what  happened  during  the 
subsequent  week  he  fails  to  recall. 

It  was  the  next  Saturday  before 
he  saw  his  friend  of  the  glove  coun- 
ter again.  They  met  as  the  store 
was  being  closed  at  noon.  She 
greeted  him  with,  "Mis-ter  Sympe, 
the  new  recreation  rooms  for  the 
employees  are  almost  completed. 
Your  generosity  will  surely  meet 
with—." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  he  interrupt- 
ed. Then  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
change  the  subject  he  said,  "Will 
you  take  dinner  with  me?" 

"Fine,"  she  exclaimed.  A  taxi 
stood  at  the  curb.  In  an  instant  the 
girl  was  in  it.  Sympe  sheepishly 
followed. 

"Where  to?"  asked  the  chauffeur. 
The  girl  answered,  "Oh,  any- 
where," and  then  she  mentioned  the 
most  fashionable  cafe  in  the  city. 
Sympe  said  not  a  word.  After  a 
few  minutes'  ride  the  young  woman 


attempted  a  few  words  of  conversa- 
tion. Her  companion  was  strangely 
taciturn. 

"It's  so  good  of  you  to  do  this 
for  me,"  she  began. 

The  machine  stopped.  The  floor- 
walker seemed  to  limp  out — the 
girl  bounced  out  and  entered  the 
cafe  while  Sympe  was  parting  with 
half  his  pay  envelope.  When  he 
finally  reached  her  table  the  various 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  room 
seemed  dancing  around.  With  hol- 
low voice  he  asked,  "What  will  you 
eat?"  The  waiter  was  there.  She 
rattled  off  a  sequence  of  names  that 
meant  nothing  to  her  escort,  but 
which  sounded  very  expensive.  To 
his  misery,  she  started  prattling, 
saying  that  he  did  not  look  well,  or 
was  he,  perhaps,  contemplating  new 
charities.  His  responses  were 
forced,  and  sometimes  painful,  as 
his  eye  traveled  to  the  champagne 
bottles  that  nestled  at  his  side  in  a 
bucket  of  cracked  ice. 

The  tension  was  becoming  un- 
bearable. The  crash  of  music  in 
the  dining  hall  sounded  like  the 
peals  of  doom.  At  last  the  waiter 
came  with  the  bill !  Sympe  looked 
at  it.  "Phew !"  he  whistled  softly. 
His  six  dollars  was  not  half  enough 
to  settle  the  account.  He  fidgeted 
in  his  pockets  for  his  check  book, 
as  though  he  really  meant  to  find 
one  there.  In  the  end  he  had  to 
say,  "I  must  have  left  my  check 
book  in  my  other  coat." 

At  that  the  girl  drew  out  a  tiny 
fountain  pen,  wrote  her  own  check 
and  offered  it  to  the  waiter.  lie 
started  to  say.  "We  cannot  accept 
your — ,"  but  stopped  and  concluded 
as  he  read  the  signature,  "I  beg 
pardon,  Miss  Florence  Floss." 
V.  K.   Fischlowitz,  '16. 
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TIIK  TRUE  IIKKO 

A    peaceful    scene    doth   greet    the  'Twas  but  yesternight  they  rode 

eye, 

The    calm    wind — its    melody    doth  In      sparkling      armament,       were 
sigh-  clothed, 

Peace     and     good-will     throughout 

the  land,  gut  now,  each  lies  in  clotted  gore — 

Tomorrow,  die  thousands  by  com- 
mand. 'Neath  war  steeds  that  are  no  more. 


O'erhead,    the    Ghost    of    War    is  There     lay    his     master — a     lover 

lurking —  young, 

Strategic     thoughts     and     murder  To    him    the    faithful    steed    had 

working.  clung. 

Lets    loose    its    roar    from    cannon  Straddled   the    form,    its   life    now 

gray—  .  spent, 

Ten    hundred    warriors    are    swept  Now  limp — he  knew  not  what  war 

away.  had  meant. 

Companions    both,    one    dead — one 

dying, 
O'erhead  the  wind  no  melody  sigh- 
ing, 
The  human   field — a  weed   mowed 

down, 
But  "Prince,"  the  hero — that  steed 

of  brown. 

Maxwell  Barnet,  '17. 
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With  this  issue  of  The  Gleaner 
we,  the  nineteen  fifteen  staff,  pass 
from  a  "thing  there  is"  to  a  thing 
there  was  and  become  a  matter  of 
history.  We  resign  our  places  and 
make  room  for  a  new  staff,  which 
we  hope  will  surpass  their  prede- 
cessors. We  leave  but  one  mes- 
sage to  the  new  staff,  and  that  is 
The  Gleaner.  Remember  that 
Tin.  Gleaner  is  the  reflection  of 
your  school  and  your  activities. 
Through  this  publication  the 
thoughts,  ideals  and  spirit  of  the 
student  body  echo  loudly  and  you 
nm-i    therefore    reserve    and    unite 


your  efforts  to  make  this  paper  a 
success. 

Many  a  time,  perhaps,  the  trials 
of  adversity  will  tend  to  discourage 
you,  but  always  be  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  that  you  shoul- 
der. Energy  and  perseverance  will 
conquer  all  obstacles. 

With  these  few  precepts  we  are 
ready  to  depart.  We  are  confident 
that  the  work  of  continuing  this 
publication  is  entrusted  to  a  stall 
that  will  execute  its  duties  with  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  and  ut- 
most ability.  May  success  crown 
your  efforts. 
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An  innovation  to  the  school  has 
just  been  added  in  the  form 
of  a  biological  laboratory  that  has 
just  been  completed  in  the  Main 
Building.  The  need  and  useful- 
ness of  this  innovation  can  hardly 
he  questioned.  Many  interesting 
and  valuable  biological  experiments 
will  now  be  able  to  be  performed 
without  interference  with  the 
work  of  other  departments.  With 
a  special  room  well  fitted  for  bio- 
logical purposes,  our  students  ought 
and  will  find  the  study  much  easier 
and  highly  interesting.  Miss  Bor- 
den's work  will  now  be  consider- 
ably facilitated.  We  are  glad  and 
highly  appreciate  Professor  Bor- 
den's efforts,  which  are  responsible 
for  this  valuable  addition.  No 
doubt  the  students  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  that  this 
new  laboratory  extends. 


BY  THE  WAY 

(  )ur  Freshmen — they  came,  they 

Saw,  they  went  back. 

The  reflections  of  our  Glee  Club 
are  lofty  aspirations. 

Will  Mr.  Alman  succeed  in  cul- 
tivating the  voices  of  the  Gle< 
Club?    An  impossibility. 

We  are  informed  that  the  barn 
occupants  are  desirous  of  aiding 
the  Glee  Club  in  their  bellowing. 

Too  bad  our  Mandolin  Club  con- 
sists only  of  rag  pickers. 

Europe  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  "back  to  the  land"  movement. 

A  breed  of  horses  used  at  night 
are  nightmares. 

Professor  Borden  expects  to 
make  the  new  Biological  Labora- 
tory the  residence  of  our  mice  and 
rats. 

Reid  and  Levin  are  heading  the 
popularity  contest. 


TO  A  FLOWER 

You  are  so  frail,  yet  firm,  withal, 
An  answer  fair  to  Nature's  call 
For  emblems  of  the  virtues  that 
Within  man's  soul  find  habitat. 
With  colors  rich  you  typify 
A  boundless  love  that  can  not  die  ; 
With     perfumes     rare     extending 

wide 
You  symbolize  the  moving  tide 
Of     friendship's    great     encircling 

power, 
You   are   a   most   symbolic   dower. 
V.  K.  F.,  '16. 
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HARRY  ZACK,  Editor 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  AGRICULTURE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  agricultural  development  of 
the  United  States  may  be  divided 
into  five  main  periods.  The  first  is 
coextensive  with  the  colonial  period 
of  our  history  and  continues  until 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  next  period  was  from  the 
war  until  1830,  in  which  time  the 
Ohio  and  central  Mississippi  val- 
leys were  settled. 

The  third  period  extended  from 
1830  until  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  which  time  agriculture  in 
this  country  became  a  commercial 
industry  with  the  consequent  de- 
velopment of  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

The  fourth  period  continued  up 
until  the  middle  eighties,  in  which 
time  the  far  western  prairies  were 
colonized. 

The  fifth  period  began  in  1887, 
and  continues  up  to  the  present 
time. 


When  the  white  men  first  came 
to  America  they  found  a  crude 
system  of  agriculture  carried  on 
by  the  Indians,  who  taught  the 
early  ^^ttlers  how  to  grow  the  na- 
tive crops :  corn,  tobacco  and  po- 
tatoes, some  of  which  still  remain 
as  our  staple  crops. 

The  first  agricultural  operations 
of  the  white  men  were  carried  on 
by  the  Virginia  colonies,  settled  by 
the  English.  A  great  impetus  to 
agriculture  of  Virginia  was  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  in  1619.  To- 
bacco then  became  the  stap1e  crop 
for  which  they  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  home.  Cotton  raising  was 
not  of  much  importance  because  of 
the  great  labor  involved  in  prepar- 
ing the  fiber.  Little  stuck  was 
kept  or  used  for  labor,  as  all  the 
work  was  done  by  slaves. 

In    the    New    England    colonies, 

which  were  settle. 1  by  Englishmen 
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who  fled  from  religious  per* 
tions,  entirely  different  conditions 
prevailed.  The  climate  was  not  so 
mi  1  as  that  of  the  colonies  further 
south,  nor  the  soil  as  favorable  to 
cultivation.  The  constant  incur- 
sions of  the  Indians  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  settlers,  forcing 
them  to  congregate  together.  Con- 
sequently only  small  tracts  of  land 
could  be  worked.  Cattle,  such  as 
oxen  and  milch  cows,  were  owned 
in  common  by  the  community. 
They  raised  such  crops  as  corn, 
wheat  and  rye.  Little  stock  breed- 
ing was  done  until  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

In  the  middle  colonies,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
the  land  was  largely  controlled  by 
large  landowners,  under  a  scmi- 
feudal  system.  These  colonies 
were  settled  mainly  by  Swedes  and 
Dutch,  who  brought  over  with 
them  the  cattle  of  their  native 
lands. 

There  was  little  communication 
between  these  colonies,  and  they 
had  little  in  common. 

After  the  Revolution  there 
was  a  westward  march  into  the 
rich  central  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and- 
Mississippi  by  settlers  from  the 
northern  tier  of  states. 

The  rich  pastures  of  the  new 
lands  encouraged  the  raising  of 
live  stock  and  the  consequent  im- 
provement of  the  breeds  of  cattle 
and  horses  then  existing. 

The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
and  cotton  manufacturing  machin- 
ery gave  a  new  lease  of  life  to  slav- 
ery, which  had,  by  that  time,  be- 
gun to  be  unpopular,  by  the  in- 
creased demand  and  production  of 
cotton,,    which    now     became    the 


■  taple  crop  of  the  South. 

I  he      beginning      of      the      third 
period   marks  tin.-  complete   trans 
h  rn  ation  of  the  farming  industry 
in  this  country.     Farming  had, 
fore  ina;,  been  a  self  »u  taining  in- 
dustry.      Each     farm    was    a 
centralized       community.  Each 

fanner  was,  to  a  very  .^reat  ex- 
tent, independent  of  every  one  else 
All  labor  was  done  by  hand,  as  no 
lavor-saving  implements  had  yet 
been  developed.  The  steel  plow,  as 
we  now  know  it,  was  not  yet  in- 
vented. Every  farmer  was  his  own 
smith  and  shoemaker,  and  the 
housewife,  likewise,  spun  and 
iveaved  the  cloth  for  the  household 
garments.  During  this  period  the 
various  industries  became  central 
tzed  and  farming  became  commer- 
cially important. 

New  labor-saving  machinery  be- 
came more  common,  with  the  in- 
vention of  steel  plows,  corn  plant- 
ers, mowing,  reaping  and  thresh- 
ing machinery. 

Transportation  facilities  wer : 
greatly  improved  by  aid  of  steam 
and  rail. 

Agricultural  expansion  during 
the  fourth  period  was  even  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  previou> 
period.  As  a  result  of  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  armies  engaged  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Homestead  Act  the 
prairie  lands  of  the  far  west  were 
colonized.  The  invention  of  the 
reaper  and  binder,  superior  proc- 
esses in  the  manufacture  of  flour. 
and  the  opening  of  the  transconti- 
nental railroad;  gave  a  great  im 
petus  to  the  growing  of  wheat 
which  became  our  chief  export  to 
abroad. 
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The  abolition  of  slavery  disor- 
ganized the  cotton  industry. 

The  wide  areas  of  natural  pas- 
tures caused  the  establishment  of 
large  sheep  and  cattle  ranges. 

In  the  east  the  dairy  industry 
was  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
building  of  cheese  and  butter  fac- 
tories and  the  importation  and 
breeding  of  superior  types  of  dairy 
stock. 

The  beginning  of  the  last  period 
in  1885,  marks  the  period  of  the 
reorganization   of    our   agriculture. 

In  1887  the  experiment  station 
act  was  passed.  The  opening  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 


the  establishment  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  in  every  state  of  the  union 
helped  to  further  the  agricultural 
interests  of  this  country. 

The  irrigation  developments  of 
the  desert  lands  of  the  Southwest 
opened  a  new  field  for  colonists. 
Power  machinery,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, supplanted  the  horse,  espe- 
cially on  the  large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  west. 

Improved  methods  of  marketing, 
and  co-operative  buying  and  selling 
and  the  many  means  of  educating 
our  agricultural  population  now 
marks  the  farming  industry  of  our 
present  day. 

Harry  Zack,  '16. 


HORTICULTURAL 

DEPARTMENT 

With  the  addition  of  several  hun- 
dred more  calla  plants,  our  Calla 
Lily  crop  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. The  blooms  are  bringing 
very  high  prices  in  the  Philadelphia 
market. 

The  Sweet  Peas,  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas  are  doing  very  well. 

We  are  now  marketing  a  good 
crop  of  lettuce,  which  will  be  sup- 
planted by  Gladioli  that  are  now 
growing  in  three-inch  pots. 

The  Carnation  crop  this  year 
will  not  be  so  good  as  in  former 
years  owing  to  a  slight  attack  of 
stem  rot. 

Several  flats  of  Narcissus  and 
Tulips  have  been  lifted  from  the 
cold  frames  and  set  under  benches. 
They  will  be  in  flower  within  a 
t<\v  weeks. 

A.  S.  L..  '16. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FARMS 

Several  of  the  cows  from  the 
Main  Farm  herd,  from  which  a 
large  milk  record  is  expected,  have 
been  out  under  the  care  of  some  of 
the  Seniors,  who  attend  to  them 
and  test  and  record  the  amount  of 
feed  consumed  and  milk  produced. 

A  new  road  leading  to  Farm  No. 
1  is  being  constructed  through  the 
woods. 

Logs,  cut  down  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  are  being  hauled  to 
the  saw  mill. 

Pruning  the  apple  orchards  has 
been  begun. 

The  poultry  establishment  boasts 
of  the  purchase  of  Prince  Olton,  a 
pure  bred  Rhode  Island  Red  cock 
of  the  well-known  Olton  strain. 

We  will  start  incubating  on 
February  1. 
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MAXWELL  BARNETT,  Editor 


CLASS  OF  1916 

The  1916  motor  is  working  full 
blast,  with  two  purposes  in  view : 
namely,  to  make  classnight  a  suc- 
cess, and  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  towards  getting  our  diplo- 
mas. 

The  "Eleventh  Hour"  has  come, 
and  with  it  our  last  appearance  in 
the  "Class  and  Club  column,"  as 
in  another  month  we  shall  be  say- 
ing "farewell"  to  our  Alma  Mater. 

We    will,    therefore,    close    this 
with  a 
:'Razzle,  Dazzle — Never  Frazzle, 

Not  all  thread,  but  wool ; 
Alto-gether,  alto-gether, 

That's  the  way  we  pull. 
Sixteen,  Sixteen,  Sixteen." 

We  keenly  feel  the  departure  of 
Fischlowitz  (Vic).  May  success 
crown  his  future.  Vie,  it  is  with 
extreme  sorrow  that  we  bid  you 
good-by.  H.  S. 


CLASS  OF  1917. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  New- 
Year  we  faithfully  vowed  to  toil 
unceasingly  in  our  studies  and 
other  duties. 

We  are  well  represented  on  The 
Gleaner  staff  and  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. 

S.  M.  D. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY 

Elections  for  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  are  soon  to  be  held,  and 
all  backward  dues  are  to  be  settled. 

We  extremely  regret  the  depart- 
ure of  Mr.  Fischlowitz,  as  his  serv- 
ices to  the  society  were  invaluable. 
We  wish  him  the  best  of  success. 

H.  S. 
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CLASS    OF   1918 

Of  the  many  that  were  in  our 
class  when  we  first  arrived  at  Farm 
School,  but  twenty-two  now 
remain.  To  the  fourteen  that  have 
left  the  school  we  tender  our  hearti- 
est wishes  for  their  success  in  life 
and  exceedingly  regret  that  our 
bond  of  comradeship  had  to  be 
broken. 

Two  more  months  and  we,  or 
rather  what  is  left  of  us,  become 
Juniors.  Preparations  are  already 
being  made  for  our  coming  ban- 
quet, which  we  expect  to  be  a 
great  success.  J.  L.,  '18. 


GLEE  CLUB 

This  organization  consists  of 
about  a  dozen  chirpers  who,  de- 
spite the  "Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Voices,"  persist 
in  putting  the  Segal  Hall  occupants 
to  sleep.  Membership  in  the  organ- 
ization is  limited  only  to  two-legged 
animals  who  can  either  bay  or 
bellow.  Mr.  Allman,  leader  and 
founder  of  this  notorious  group, 
expects  to  display  their  vocal 
achievements  at  an  entertainment 
to  be  given  in  New  Britain.  The 
motto  of  this  group  is  "Spare  no 
noise,   agony   or   annoyance." 

B.  W. 


He  met  her  in  the  meadow 

As  the  sun  was  sinking  low ; 
They  walked  along  together 

In  the  twilight's  afterglow; 
She  waited  until  patiently 

He  had  lowered  all  the  bars ; 
Her  soft  eyes  bent  upon  him 

As  radiant  as  the  stars. 
She   neither   smiled   nor  thanked 
him ; 

Tn  fact,  she  knew  not  how, 
For  he  was  but  a  farmer's  lad, 

And  she — a  Jersey  cow. 

Ex. 


A  newsboy  stood  upon  a  busy 
thoroughfare  of  Doylestown,  Pa., 
shouting  his  wares. 

An  old  woman  approached  him 
and  asked :  "Child,  do  you  sell 
newspapers  for  a  living?" 

"Naw,  I  owns  a  steam  yacht.  I 
just  sells  dese  fer  charity." 

Solomon  Adler — "Doc,  Mr.  Bish- 
op wants  to  see  you  on  the  tele- 
phone." 
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SAMUEL  DORFMAN,  Editor 


With  the  close  of  the  football 
season  athletics  have  settled  in  a 
state  of  inertia.  The  annual 
speeches  concerning  the  lack  of 
funds  have  been  delivered  many 
times  over.  But  still  the  money 
does  not  flow  in.  Fellows,  be  seri- 
ous with  yourselves !  Can't  you 
realize  the  grave  dangers  facing 
you  if  you  don't  pay  up?  This  is 
our  last  appearance  as  the  head  of 
this  department  and  for  this  rea- 
son we  make  our  final  plea.  For 
the  honor  of  the  school,  pay  up ! 

To  all  our  friends  who  have  read 
in  these  columns,  no  doubt  with 
great  anticipation,  the  work  done 
by  our  baseball  and  football  teams 
during  the  past  year,  we  extend 
our  thanks  for  their  kind  interest. 
Let  us  unite  in  our  best  wishes 
for  the  future  of  athletics  in  Farm 
School. 

Fellow  students,  may  you  always 
play  clean  and  remember  ''Sports 
for   Sport's   Sake."     Farewell  all ! 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  A. 
A.,  held  January  9,  1916,  in  Segal 
Hall  auditorium,  the  following  men 
were  chosen  to  be  the  officers  for 
the  coming  six  months : 

President,  Morris  Wilensky. 

Vice  President,  Louis  Goldberg. 

General  Manager,  Sol.  M.  Don- 
chin. 

Secretary,  J.  H.  Levitch. 

Auditing  Committee  —  Charles 
Wagner,  chairman ;  George  Aid- 
man,  Charles  Cohen. 

Candy  Manager,  Wm.  Naefack. 

Assistant  Candy  Manager, 
Joseph  Kunis. 

Cheerleader,  Alex.  Jacobs. 

Baseball  Manager,  Sam  Burger. 

Baseball  Captain,  Morris  Wilen- 
sky. 

Football  Manager,  "Si"  Koshow- 
sky. 

Football  Captain,  Chas.  Wagner. 

Tennis  Manager,  Abe  Camen. 
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BENJ.  WADE,  Editor 


The  December  issues  of  our  con- 
temporaries are  profusely  marked 
with  the  holiday  spirit.  The  fad  of 
peace  upon  earth  and  good  will 
among  men  penetrates  the  Literary 
Departments  of  our  exchange 
friends.  Most  of  the  stories  are 
good,  readable  matter. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
our  contemporaries  for  the  kind 
counsel  rendered  us  and  for  the  in- 
valuable criticisms  of  our  paper. 
We  have  and  expect  to  profit  im- 
mensely with  the  aid  of  the  publi- 
cations that  accumulate  on  our  ex- 
change desk. 

With  thanks  we  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  the  following  exchanges  : 

The  Blue  Bird,  the  Hall  Boy,  the 
Review  (Philadelphia  Trades 
School),  the  Review  (Portsmouth, 
Va.),  the  Argylite,  the  Junto,  the 
Breccia,  the  Erwinian,  the  Courier, 
Orange-  and  Black,  I  lilltop,  HcA  and 


Black,  Southron,  Archive,  Garnet 
and  White,  H.  A.  S.  Record,  Poly- 
ana,  Brown  and  White,  Shamokin 
Review,  Red  and  Blue,  the  Bulletin 
(Montclair,  N.  J.),  the  Pivot,  Blue 
and  Gray,  the  Signal  (N.  J.  State 
Normal  School),  the  Iris,  the 
Student  (Covington,  Ky.),  the  Ora- 
cle (Cincinnati,  O.),  Breccia,  the 
Mirror  (Bethlehem,  Pa.). 

The  Review  (Philadelphia 
Trades  School)  :  Your  ads  scatter- 
ed throughout  your  paper  may  in- 
crease your  treasury,  but  they  cer- 
tainly don't  add  attractiveness. 
Your  paper  is  fairly  well  written 
and  well  balanced. 

We  welcome  the  Hall  Boy  on  our 
exchange  list.  We  hope  you  will 
visit  us  regularly. 

The  Argylite:  Your  first  issue 
promises  the  production  of  a  good 
paper.  You  have  our  sincerest 
wishes  for  success. 
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WITH  OUR  GRADUATES 


Dr.  Tabenhaus,  '04,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  Plant  Pathology  at  the 
Delaware  Agricultural  Colege,  ad- 
dressed the  Peninsular  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  its  meeting  in 
Easton,  Pa. 

Frederick  Weigle  (Fred),  '14, 
and  Schuldt,  '14,  are  located  on  a 
farm  in  Lancaster  County.  The 
former  is  in  charge  of  the  peach 
orchard,  while  the  latter  takes  care 
of  the  poultry  department. 

Salinger,  '11,  is  engaged  with  the 
J.  C.  A.  (Jewish  Colonization  As- 
sociation). He  recently  left  for 
Argentina,  where  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  a  colony  leader.  It  is 
expected  that  he  will  succeed  in 
this  undertaking,  as  his  connection 
with  the  Utah  colony  netted  him 
considerable  experience. 

Louis  Hellfand,  '14,  is  taking  a 
course  in  farm  management  at  the 


(  >hio  State  University. 

Elmer  Kline,  '14,  is  pursuing  a 
course  in  horticulture  at  the  above- 
named  institution. 

Harry  Shor,  '15,  is  located  in 
Amenia,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  fol- 
lowing diversified  farming. 

Albert  Jenkins,  '15,  is  employed 
at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
College,  where  he  experiments  with 
poultry. 

Henry  Ross,  '15,  is  about  to  com- 
plete his  post-graduate  work  in 
farm  management  in  this  institu- 
tion. 

James  Work,  '13,  who  coached 
our  football  team  for  three  years, 
is  operating  a  farm  of  his  own  in 
Perkiomenville,  Pa/  Mr.  Work  is 
slowdy  but  surely  building  up  a 
good  dairy  herd.  Mr.  Work  was 
married  last  September. 
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Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


ALPERDT,  B.     Confectionery 

BARNET,  SOL.     Skinners  and  Fancy  Leather 

BARRET,  JAMES.     Hardware. 

BERKOWITZ,  J.     Shoe  Repairing. 

BERSHTEIN,  W.     Jewelry. 

CASE,  EDWARD  G.     Gents'  Toggery  Shop. 

CLYMER,  R.  L.     General  Merchandise. 

CRANE.     Ice  Cream  and  Confectionery. 

DIEGES  &  CLUST.     Jewelers. 

DOYLESTOWN  HAND  LAUNDRY. 
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FRIEDMAN,  I.  J.     Printer. 

HELFAND,  D.     Cigars  and  Tobacco. 

JACOBY  BROS.     General  Dept.  Store. 

MOERMAN,  L.     High-Class  Barber. 

PEARCE.     Druggist. 
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RANDALL'S  HARDWARE  DEPARTMENT  STORE.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

RICHARDS,  HARRY  D.     College  Photography.      4371  Cresson  St.,  Manayunk. 
SANDERS  &  SAUERS.     Photo  Studio.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


SMITH,  MARSHALL  E. 


Men's  Furnishings  &  Athletic  Goods. 

25-27  S.  Eighth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


WENDTE,  W.  M.     High-Class  Barber. 

CLARK  &  STULTZ.     Plumbing  &  Heating  Engineers. 

19  South  Pine  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


CLARK  &  STULTZ 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
19  SOUTH  PINE  STREET  DOYLESTOWN,  PA.  | 


Wm.  P.  Ely  &  Son 

Beady-to-Wear  Clothing  for  Men,  Boy* 
and  Children.  Boota  and  Shoe*.  Hat* 
and    Cap*.   Furnlahlnff   Gooda.   Bleyclea. 

Opposite  B.  B.  Depot 
Bell  Phone  Doyleatown,  Pa. 


EMIL  PEITER 

Pure   Ice   Cream 
Baker  and   Confectioner 

Bell  Phone.    184  A  42  E.  State  St. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


R.L.CLYMER 

Merchant 

STATE  STREET,  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

What  People  Say 


S 


PITZ 

ELLS 
LICK 
TUFF 


Choice   Meats,    Provision*   and    Poultry 
Cor.  8th  &  Jefferson  Sts.  Philadelphia 

W.  M.  WENDTE 

Tonsorial  Artist 

MAIN  STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


ISIDOR  J.  FRIEDMAN 
PRINTING   OF   QUALITY 

419  Locust  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Bell,  Lombard  804  Key..  Main  2189 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"IF  WE  MAKE  IT— IT'S  RIGHT" 

Schools  and  Associations 
Class    Pins.     Fraternity    Pins.    Medals, 
Cups,   Etc.   Watches,  Diamonds, 
•  lry 

1011    Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 


DRUGS 

GET  IT  AT  PEARCE'S 

and  it  will  be  right 

S.    R.    Pearce,    Pharmacist,    Doylestown,    Pa. 


Keystone  Phone,  Main  2180 

B.  ALPERDT 

Wholesale  Jobber  and  Dealer  In 

Confectionery 

510  S.  Second  St.  Philadelphia 


JAMES  BARRET 

Dealer  in 

Hardware,  Paints,  Glass,  etc. 

Corner  Main   and  Ashland  Sts. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


Crane's  Ice  Cream  and  Baking  Possess 

a  rich  natural  flavor,  for  every  ingredient  is  of 
high  quality.  It  is  made  in  a  careful  manner  in 
a  sanitary  plant,  under  the  most  rigid  Pure  Food  Re- 
strictions. 


Main  Office 

23rd  St.  below  Locust 


Store  and  Tea  Boom 

1310  Chestnut  St. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IN  DEALING  WITH  ADVERTISERS,  PLEASE  MENTION  THE  CLEANER 


Burpee's  Seeds  Grow 


and  are  known  the  world  over  as 

the  "Best  Seeds  that  Grow." 

The  name  Burpee  on  your  seed 

packet  is  an  assurance  of  "Seeds  of  Quality."   The  Fortieth  Anniversary 

Edition  of  Burpee's  Annual  is  brighter  and  better  than  ever.     It  is  mailed 

bee.      Write   today, —  "Lest  you  forget.  '\     A   postcard   will    bring  it 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,    Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia. 


JACOBY  BROS. 

General  Department  Store 

STRICTLY   ONE  PRICE 

NINTH  AND  SOUTH  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA 


c 


Beautiful  flowers 

OR 

VEGETABLES 

ALWAYS  GROW 
WHEN  TOU  SOW 

MICHELL'S 
"Distinctive" 

SEEDS 

Catalogue 
Free 

MICHELL 

618MARKETST.I 

PHI  LA. 


RANDALL'S 

Hardware  Department  Store 

Main  St.  &  Oakland  Ave. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Builders'  Hardware,  Mechanics'  Tools 
and  Supplies,  House  Furnishing  Goods, 
Cutlery,  Stationery,  Sporting  Goods, 
Wall  Paper,  Paints  and  Varnishes. 
Farm  Equipment  and  Garden  Supplies 
Bell  Phone  169  A 


Men's  Furnishings 
Athletic  Goods 

MARSHALL  E.  SMITH 
&  BROTHER 


25  &  27  S.  Eighth  St. 


Phila. 


NOAH  K.  FISHER 

Sanitary  and  Antiseptic 

SHAVING  PARLOR 

Razors  Ground   and  Honed 

Lenape  Bldg.,  State  St.  Front 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Fine  Shoes  for  Man  and  Boy 

Edward  G.  Case 

TOGGERY  SHOP 

Lenape  Building,  Main  Street  Front 


Bell  Phone  245  X  Terms  C  O.  D. 

DOYLESTOWN 
Hand  and  Steam  LAUNDRY 

WM.  H.  MILLER,  Prop 
'201-205  N   Broad  St ,    Doylestown,  Pa. 


If  you  want  your 

SHOES    MENDED    RIGHT 

bring  them  to 

Joe  Berkowitz 

28  S.  MAIN  ST..  DOYLESTOWN.  PA. 


UUDOR   J.   FRIKDM^AN.    PIUNTER.    419    LOCUST  ST..   PHILA. 


